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HE drawings of Feodor 
Rojankovsky truly belong 





to all the world. This is not 
surprising, for Mr. Rojankovsky has been at home in many 
countries. He was born in Russia and lived in Poland and France 
before coming to the United States. You may see his own house 
in Southern France on page 49 of The Tall Book of 
Nursery Tales (published by Harper & Bros.). The 
American Southwest, which he loves, appears in “The 









Indian Pony” in Animal Stories (a Simon and Schuster gag 
Giant Golden Book). Then there are gay scenes 
and characters from eastern lands in his pictures 
for some of Kipling’s Just So Stories (published 
by Doubleday Doran). | 
Many wise parents are buying their children all the 







beautiful books he illustrates. We hope yours are, too. 
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THE BALLOON MAN 


AND THE JEEP 


THE BALLOON MAN 


turned over once after the alarm clock 
whistled. Then suddenly he jumped out 
of bed and reached for his clothes. 
“Great whistling alarm clocks,” he said. 
“The circus is due in town today and 
I almost overslept. Just suppose I was 
late—whatever would the children do 
without balloons at the circus?” 

He picked up the alarm clock and 
looked at it closely, his head on one side, 
his jolly red face puzzled. “Hm-m-m-m, 
just as I thought,” he said. “I had it 
turned to a low whistle just when I 
should have had it good and loud.” 

He twisted a couple of knobs on the 
top of the clock, while the clock looked 
back at him with a round red face and 
blue eyes just like his own. This was a 
very special alarm clock, his own inven- 
tion, with adjustable whistles instead of 
a bell, and its face was a mirror so that 
every time the Balloon Man looked at 
the clock he saw himself looking back. 

He put the clock back on the table 
and finished dressing. He was upset and 
annoyed to think he had almost missed 
the circus, and he hurried as he put on 
his shoes. One of the shoe laces broke 
and he lost several minutes looking for 
another. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” he muttered to 
himself. ““No shoe laces. Now I'll have 
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By GENEVIEVE TORREY EAMES 


Illustrated by GLEN ROUNDS 


to cut off another piece of fishline. And 
I used up such a lot the last time I 
mended my clothes. I’ll regret this the 
next time I want to go fishing. How- 
ever, I can’t disappoint the children.” 





He went into the next room and 
started a fire in the stove. He put coffee 
on to boil and got some bacon out of 
the cupboard. Then he went over to one 
corner where a sleek black hen was sit- 
ting in a box of straw. 

“So you’re late, too,” he said to the 
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hen. “What a day; nothing goes right.” 

The hen cocked her head to one side, 
looking at the Balloon Man with her 
bright yellow eye. Then she cackled 
loudly and stepped proudly and daintily 
off the nest. There lay a large white egg. 

“T’m sorry, Matilda,” the Balloon Man 
said. “I might have known you wouldn’t 
fail me. It’s just because I’m so upset 
at nearly missing the circus. Come and 
get your breakfast.” 





He cooked the egg and bacon, poured 
himself a cup of coffee and sat down at 
the table. Matilda sat on the chair op- 
posite and pecked at a cold corn muffin 
the Balloon Man had placed in front of 
her. 

The Balloon Man was very quiet dur- 
ing the meal. He had an uneasy feeling 
that he had forgotten something—some- 
thing important—but he could not think 
what it was. He piled the dishes in the 
sink and went to a big chest on the 
other side of the room. Out of it he 
took balloons, red, blue, yellow, green; 
round balloons and long ones; some 
shaped like wriggling snakes and some 
like crescent moons. All were small and 
limp, waiting to be blown up. 
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He looked for string but couldn’: 
find any. “Oh, dear! Oh, dear! No 
string,” he muttered, becoming more 
and more disturbed. He went into the 
bedroom and cut off many long pieces 
of fishline. He shook his head, thinking 
of the fish he had hoped to catch. 

At last he was ready, and he gathered 
up the balloons and the string and went 
outside. By his cabin door was a bright- 
red gas pump. It was his own idea; none 
of your air-filled balloons for him, no, 
sir! Children who bought his balloons 
could be sure of real, light, soaring bal- 
loons, the kind that would go right to 
the ceiling if you let them loose indoors, 
or up, up to the sky if you did not keep 
a tight hold of them outdoors. He had 
his own special brand of gas which he 
kept in a tank underground, and he 
took pride in selling the floatingest bal- 
loons in the world. 

The Balloon Man picked out a large, 
yellow, moon-shaped balloon and was 
just about to fit the nozzle of the pump 
to the opening when he heard a great 
clattering and racketing. And when he 
looked around, there was an army jeep 
just drawing up to the pump. There 
was a blond young soldier at the wheel 
and beside him, holding on for dear life, 
was a pretty, laughing girl. Both of 
them look so excited and happy and 
scared, all at the same time, that the 
Balloon Man could only stare. 

“Five gallons, and quick, please,” said 
the soldier. “I’ve got coupons.” 

“B-b-but,” stammered the Balloon 
Man, “this isn’t gas—I mean, I mean it 
is gas.” 

“That’s what [ said, five gallons of 
gas. And make it snappy. You see, we— 
we’re on our way to get married.” 








The pretty girl was looking back over 
her shoulder. “Oh, please!” she said. 
“My grandfather doesn’t want me to 
marry a soldier and he’s probably fol- 
lowing us. He’ll stop us if he can.” She 
smiled sweetly at the Balloon Man and 
looked at him with pleading eyes. 

“Oh, well,” said the Balloon Man 
suddenly, “here goes.” He put the noz- 
zle into the jeep’s gas tank and began 
to pump. He waved away the soldier’s 
money as he replaced the cap. “Good 
luck to you,” he said, and the soldier 
started the motor. 

The jeep gave a startled leap and 
bounded ahead like a deer. Twice it 
jumped off the ground and hit the road 
again; then, a third time, it bounced high 
in the air and soared higher and higher 
until it sailed out of sight. 

“Jumping jack rabbits,” exclaimed 
the Balloon Man. “That’s sure power- 
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ful stuff. I hope they don’t get into any 
trouble.” 

He turned back to his balloons and 
started filling them. As each one filled 
out smooth and plump, the Balloon Man 
gave it an extra puff of gas for good 
measure and then tied it securely to a 
big iron anchor that lay near the gas 
pump. Soon there was a cluster of 
brightly colored blossoms, bobbing and 
tugging at their fishline tethers. 

The Balloon Man paused in his work 
and smiled a big smile as he looked up 
at the balloons. Yes, this was the big- 
gest day of his life and the happiest. He 
could hardly wait until he had the bal- 
loons all filled and he could start off for 
the circus. More than anything else, he 
enjoyed seeing the pleased faces of the 
children when they were given his 
beautiful balloons, filled with his own 
brand of special, extra-light balloon gas. 
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Then he stopped smiling. “Great 
smoking catfish,” he exclaimed. “What 
is it ’'ve forgotten, anyway? I’m sure 
it’s something important.” He looked 
down at his clothes. They were all right; 
green trousers, yellow coat, even the 
blue tie he always saved for the circus. 
He counted off on his fingers; break- 
fast, he’d eaten that; Matilda, she’d been 
fed; dishes, well, they could wait. 

Just then there was another loud 
clattering and rattling and racketing, 
much worse than the jeep had made, 
and the Balloon Man looked around just 
as a very old Model T Ford drove up 
to the red pump. 

A very fierce-looking old man was 
driving. “Have you seen two young peo- 
ple in a jeep?” he asked, glaring at the 
Balloon Man. 

The Balloon Man put his hand behind 
his ear. “Eh?” he said, looking as stupid 
as he could. 

“A jeep, an army jeep!” yelled the 
old man. 

The Balloon Man shook his head. 





“No, I’m not deef,” he said truthfully, 

The driver of the Ford took both 
hands off the wheel and shook them 
over his head. “I said jeep—jeep—not 
deef,” he shouted. “Oh, never mind, 
just give me three gallons of gas,” and 
he pointed to the pump. 

“T don’t sell gas,” the Balloon Man 
said. 

The old man’s face grew red with 
rage and he yelled louder and louder. 
“You'll sell me some, or I'll report you 
to the OPA. Here’s my A coupon.” 

“But it’s not gas, it’s gas,” said the Bal- 
loon Man. “I mean, it really is gas, a 
special kind.” 

“All right, so much the better. I'll pay 
extra if it costs more. Only hurry. I’ve 
wasted too much time as it is.” 

“You'll be sorry,” said the Balloon 
Man as he unscrewed the cap. “But 
don’t say I didn’t warn you.” He 
pumped three gallons very slowly and 
took as long as he could to put on the 
cap. 

The driver got out and cranked the 
Ford and then climbed in as the ancient 
car began to sputter and shake. 

“Hold on to your hat,” called out the 
Balloon Man, but it was too late. With 
a roar and a rattle, the Ford leaped 
wildly into the air and the driver’s hat 
sailed off in the opposite direction. The 
old man’s hair stood straight up on his 
head and his face was redder than ever. 

“Ride ’em, cowboy,” shouted the Bal- 
loon Man as the Ford disappeared in the 
distance. “Well, well,’ he went on, 
picking up another balloon. “There 
seems to be a lot going on today. I hope 
he doesn’t catch up with the young peo- 
ple. Leaping bullfrogs! He sure looked 
kinda surprised!” 
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He filled the rest of the balloons, 
hurrying to make up for lost time. At 
last they were all done—the last one 
tied firmly to the heavy anchor. The 
Balloon Man stuck his head inside the 
cabin door to say good-by to Matilda; 
then he turned the big key and put it in 
his pocket. 

One by one he slipped the fishline 
loops off the anchor and fastened them 
to a short, heavy stick that he held in 
his hand. The stick began to get lighter 
and lighter as more and more balloons 
tugged and pulled at it. As he tied on 
the last two or three balloons, he could 
hardly hold the stick down within 
reach, the balloons seemed so impatient 
to get away. 

Then the Balloon Man himself began 
to feel strangely light. He took a step 
and found his feet hardly touched the 
ground; then they weren’t touching at 
all. 

“Flying fishes!” he cried. “That’s 
what I forgot; I didn’t put on my lead 
shoes! They’re in the corner behind the 
door, right where I left them after the 
last time I went out selling balloons. Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! No wonder I don’t stay 
down! I put extra gas in this lot, too. 
Now I am in a spot.” 

He looked up at the balloons, bob- 
bing along gaily in the sunshine. Then 
he looked down at the earth, getting 
farther and farther from his waving 
feet. The cabin began to look very small 
in the distance. The wind suddenly 
tossed the balloons high over the village, 
and he looked down on roofs and trees. 
He reached for the church spire as he 
floated by, but just missed it. 

It was too late to let go of the bal- 
loons, even if he had wanted to. And 
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he would not let go of them, even if he 
could. Never, never would he let go of 
his beautiful balloons and go to the cir- 
cus with empty hands. “Oh, well,” he 
thought, “this is one way to see the 
world.” 

He sailed along, sometimes faster and 
sometimes slower, as the wind struck 











the balloons. Sometimes he was high in 
the clouds, and again he dropped so low 
he barely skimmed the tops of the trees. 
Presently he saw the circus grounds, 
with its white tents and its flying flags. 
Crowds of people were streaming onto 
the grounds from all directions. 

Then a playful breeze blew him closer 
to the ground. He could see the side- 
show barker, the hot-dog stands, the 
children with big sticks of cotton candy. 
Outside of the Big Top, a group of cow- 
boys were practicing trick roping. 

Somebody in the crowd caught sight 
of him and yelled. All the faces turned 
upward to look at the strange sight, and 
the side-show barker forgot to bark. 











The Balloon Man looked around for 
something to grab hold of, but there 
was nothing within reach. Maybe the 
wind would blow him over the Big Top 
and he could get one arm around the 
flag pole. But the wind died down and 
the balloons drifted along lazily, not far 
above the heads of the crowd. People 
were shouting and waving, but nobody 
did anything. 

The Balloon Man had just about given 
up hope when somebody in khaki ran 
through the crowd, dodging this way 
and that, until he reached the group of 
Wild West riders. He grabbed a rope 
from an astonished cowboy, swung a 
beautiful loop three times around his 


head and let it drop neatly down over 
the balloons and around the Balloon 
Man’s waist. 

The next thing the Balloon Man 
knew, he was being drawn gently to 
earth, where a dozen people were ready 
to hold onto him. He recognized the 
soldier who had driven the jeep, and 
thanked him for saving him. 

“That’s nothing,” said the soldier 
modestly. “One good turn deserves an- 
other, you know, and Polly and I are so 
grateful to you for helping us to get 
married.” 

“So you got to the munister’s all 
right?” 

“Oh, yes, the old jeep never went so 
fast in her life. She simply flew. We 
even had time to come to the circus for 
the afternoon before our train leaves for 
Niagara Falls.” 

“Well, anyway, that was good rop- 
ing. You must have had practice.” 

“Why, back in Texas, where I come 
from— But say, you don’t want these 
folks hanging onto you all day. There 
must be some way of holding you 
down.” 

But by that time hundreds of chil- 
dren were clamoring to buy his balloons. 
In a few minutes they were all sold, and 
the Balloon Man could stand firmly on 
the ground without being held at all. In 
fact, he felt queer and heavy for some 
time afterward. _ 
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When the crowd of happy children 
had gone off with their balloons, the 
girl Polly managed to squeeze through 
to her husband’s side. 

“Oh, thank you, thank you,” she said 
to the Balloon Man. “If it had not been 
for that wonderful gas, we’d never have 
reached the minister’s ahead of my 
grandfather.” As she said these words 
a dark cloud seemed to cover the sun 
for a moment, but when they looked 
up they could see that it was an old 
Model T Ford, bucking and jumping 
in circles above the grounds. 

“There’s Grandfather now,” cried 
the girl in a frightened voice, and she 
clutched her husband’s arm. 

They watched the Ford as it swooped 
lower and finally came down in a 
cleared space near the elephant tent. 
The motor coughed and groaned a few 
times and then died. 

The soldier patted his wife’s hand. 
“Don’t be scared, Honey. I'll take care 
of him.” 

But the driver who climbed out of 
the Ford did not look like the same man 
who had pulled up to the gas tank in 


LIMERICK 
By Laura E. Richards 


There once was a combative kitten, 


She never did quail, 
But fluffed out ber tail, 


And said, “Ma, who is it you're hittin’?” 
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Who twice by her mother was smitten; ¥ . 


such a rage that morning. He wore a 
broad smile and was rubbing his hands 
together with pleasure. 

“I didn’t know the old girl had it in 
her,” he was saying. “She never gave 
a better performance when she was new, 
and I’ve had her twenty-five years now. 
Yep, I passed a couple of fighter planes 
and a bomber a while back, and you 
should have seen the pilots stare. Made 
‘em kinda mad, I guess. Only trouble is, 
she’s a bit hard to steer.” 

The old man seemed to recognize his 
granddaughter and her husband for 
the first time. “Bless you, my children,” 
he said heartily. “You married already? 
Fine! Come on, I’m treating you to the 
circus. You, too,” he said to the Balloon 
Man. “That was great stuff you sold 
me—just what Lizzie’s been waiting for 
all her life. Here, let’s see the side-show 
first. And how about some hot dogs? 
And some pink lemonade? I’m power- 
ful thirsty after that ride.” 

“Great flying Fords,” said the Bal- 
loon Man to himself, as they all started 
for the lemonade stand, “this is cer- 
tainly the biggest day of my life.” 
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Part One 


@5 HE morning the Owen boys 
started their long walk from 
Solon, Maine, to the village of Elmwood, 
the whole family was up at dawn. 

“Time to get up,” shouted Mrs. 
Owen to her brood of five, with a ring 
of command in her voice that would 
have summoned men to battle. “Get 
right out of bed and no dillydallying. 
Mira, you dress Otis. Steve, you and 
Thad put in an appearance double- 
quick. Out of your beds, every last one 
of you, or I’ll be upstairs with a shingle.” 
Mrs. Owen was apt to be a bit tart of 
tongue when she had a full day ahead 
of her. 

“You’d better scald these,” said Mr. 
Owen, limping into the kitchen with 
two five-gallon milk cans. 

“Good land, I can’t stop to scald milk 
cans now.” Mrs. Owen’s plump face 
was flushed with all the exertion and ex- 
citement of moving. “Put the cans 
down. I'll try to get at them soon. I’ve 
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a thousand and one things to do and 
only one pair of hands. How in tunket 
we are going to get the boys off with 
the cows by six, and the rest of us out 
of here before noon, I don’t see.’ 

“What makes you bother with get- 
ting a hot breakfast?” suggested Mr. 
Owen in his gruff, unhurried voice. “We 
can all grab a piece of bread. Then I 
can get right at packing the rest of the 
kitchen stuff.” 

Mrs. Owen put her hands on her solid 
hips and regarded him with exaspera- 
tion. “Nobody in this family ever started 
anywhere on an empty stomach, or ever 
will, moving or no moving.” 

Half an hour later the Owen family 
was at the breakfast table, the one 

t of calm in the turbulent sea of 
packed and _ half-packed household 
goods. Ma had saved out a white table- 
cloth and enough silver and dishes so 
that they could eat this last meal in their 
old house like civilized beings, as she 
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put it. And there was no stint of food. 
From pancakes to mince pie, it was a 
complete New England breakfast in the 
year 1880. 

“Now I want you boys to eat hearty 
before you start,” said their mother. 
“Have a piece of pie, Steve. That will 
stay by you. Goodness knows when 
you'll get a decent meal again. Fifty 
miles is a long way for two boys to 
walk. I’m not sure it wouldn’t be better 
to hire Jim Loring to drive the cows. It 
will be a tight squeeze to get the two 
boys in the buggy, but I guess we can 
manage.” 

Steve looked at his father for help. If 
his mother talked his father out of let- 
ting them go now, it would be dreadful. 

“No use borrowing trouble,” said Mr. 
Owen calmly. “The boys will be all 
right. They can’t get lost if they pay 
attention to where they’re headed. They 
ought not to be more than four days on 
the road. Five at the most. But I don’t 
want the cows hurried,” he warned 
Steve. He put down his cup and pushed 
his chair away from the table. “Time 
you boys got started,” he said. 

This starting out ahead of the rest of 
the family to drive the cows to their 
new home in Elmwood, Kennebec 
County, was a great event to Steve and 
Thad. The June morning glistened. The 
golden shine was on the cobwebs in the 
grass. Glorious light and warmth were 
everywhere, even on the sleek sides of 
the two Jerseys, Daisy and Bessie, who 
were snatching last delicious mouthfuls 
of the clover of their home meadow. 
Nowhere on earth is a June morning 
sweeter than in Maine. Even the clouds 
were luminous. 

“Going to be a nice day,” said Mr. 
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Owen. “Now, remember, Steve, take 
care of the cows.” His eyes held Steve’s, 
who nodded soberly, accepting the re- 
sponsibility. 

“‘What'll you do if you meet a bear?” 
asked Mira. 

‘Tll slay the bear with my bare 
hands,” laughed Thad, delighted at his 
own wit. He was all of an itch to be off. 
The crest of his red hair glowed in the 
sunlight. He was all of a wriggle and a 
squirm. It was a wonder that even his 
freckles did not dance and prance. 

“Don’t forget to milk the cows regu- 
larly,” said Mr. Owen. 

“Good-by, good-by,” called Mrs. 
Owen. 

“So-boss, so-boss. Come on, Daisy. 
This way, Bessie.” Two boys and two 
cows passed through the meadow and 
then slowly began their journey down 
the shining morning road. 

Four days later two tired boys and 
two exhausted cows neared the end of 
their fifty-mile walk. What a trip it had 
been! Steve’s gun had been stolen; the 
cow, Bessie, had been clawed by a wild- 
cat—you could still see the deep scars. 
And all the way the boys had known 
that a mysterious stranger was always 
near them, maybe the man who had 
stolen Steve’s gun, maybe a thief after 
the cows. Last night the boys had 
caught up with him. How scared Steve 
had been when he discovered that he 
and Thad and the mysterious stranger 
were sharing the same haymow! 

By daylight the stranger had not 
looked terrifying, just an old duffer 
wearing a ragged swallowtail coat and a 
battered tall hat. But he had Steve’s gun 
and wouldn’t give it back to him. Still, 
Steve had to acknowledge that the old 
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man had saved them from being horse- 
whipped by the man, Bickford, his name 
was, who had raised cain because they 
had slept in his barn. 

Now the boys and the cows were 
plodding down the sunny road. The 
man in the swallowtail coat had lagged 
behind soon after leaving the Bickford 
farm. Steve was pretty angry with 
Bickford for getting after them. 

“It was raining pitchforks when we 
ran into that barn last night,” he sput- 
tered to Thad. “Pa wouldn’t have kept a 
dog out on a night like that. Bickford’s 
a mean one. Did you notice his eyes? 
One’s brown and t’other is blue.” 

“Oh, crawling codwallapers,” cried 
Thad. “Here comes Sylvanus Norton, 
the old coot who stole your gun. I 
thought we’d shaken him.” 

“Hold yer horses, boys, I’m a-com- 
ing,” yelled the old man, his white 
beard and his black coattails flying. “I 
stopped off to write a poem,” he ex- 
plained when he had caught up with 
them. “I keep my verses in my hat,” 
he said, tapping it. “It keeps drafts from 
the brain.” 

Just then the cow, Bessie, decided to 
sit down. And she was determined to 
stay that way. The old man helped the 
boys get her up and going again. 

“I’m so sick and tired of cows, I don’t 
ever want even to see a picture of one,” 
complained Thad, his freckled face full 
of misery behind the dirt. He had not 
bothered about washing so long as Ma 
was not there to make him. “Say, how 
far is it to Elmwood? Seems like we'll 
never get there.” 

“Why, you’ve been in Elmwood 
since you was two miles t’other side of 


the Bickford farm,” said the old man. 
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Suddenly Steve remembered that his 
father had bought the grocery store 
from a man named Bickford. Could it 
be the same man who had been so mean 
about their sleeping in his barn? 

“Did that Bickford back there ever 
run a grocery store?” he asked the old 
man. 

“Sure did. Just sold it to a feller up 
Solon way, I heard.” 

“‘That’s Pa,” cried Thad. “Pa sold his 
farm in Solon and is going into the gro- 
cery business.” 

“Well, so yer pa bought out Gash 
Bickford! Hope his thumb don’t weigh 
as heavy on the scales as Bickford’s 
done.” The old man chuckled at the in- 
dignation in Steve’s face. “No offense 
intended. Yer pa’s likely as honest as a 
deacon, honester than some I’ve known. 
How’d yer pa come to give up farming?” 

“Said he wanted to sell potatoes in- 
stead of raising them,” said Steve. “Then 
he thought the schools were better in 
Elmwood.” 

“School suited me all right in Solon, 
only there was too much of it,” de- 
clared Thad, cocky as a bantam. 

Now the houses were nearer together. 
The boys and their old companion went 
down Main Street. Water Street was at 
the end of Main, and on the corner the 
boys recognized their new home from 
their father’s description of it, two big 
elms in front and an apple orchard at 
the side. It was a two-and-a-half-story 
house, with worn brown paint like an 
old beanpot. 

“Gosh, I hope Ma has fritters for 
breakfast,” said Thad. 

“Fritters?” said the old man. “Now 
I’d admire to set down to a good home- 
cooked meal.” 
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Steve decided that if he asked the old 
man to breakfast, the old coot would 
have to give up the gun. Steve was sure 
his father would make him. “I don’t 
think Ma would mind your eating with 
us,” he said. 

There were pop-overs instead of frit- 
ters, but Thad even preferred pop- 
overs. The boys’ entrance was like a 
small cyclone. Nine-year-old Mira, the 
older of the boys’ two sisters, upset the 
pitcher of cream, and Otis, the baby of 
the family, tipped over his highchair. 

“Heavens be on my guard, but you’re 
a sight to behold,” sputtered Ma, her 
plump, rosy face as happy as a peony 
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in the sun. “But you can wait to change 
till after you’ve eaten.” 

“Who's he?” asked Otis, pointing at 
the stranger. 

“He slept in the same barn with us 
last night,” explained Steve, and decided 
to postpone getting back his gun till 
after breakfast. The old man would be 
easier to handle with one of Ma’s break- 
fasts tucked under his belt. 

For some time there was little talk 
except, “Pass the molasses. Gimme an- 
other pop-over. I'll take two to save 
passing. Have another helping of fried 
potatoes. Don’t bother to cut that pie, 
Ma. A half is just right.” 
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Thad and Steve ate as if they were 
hollow to their boots, and the old 
stranger was not far behind. At last 
there was only one pop-over left on the 
plate, and the old man took that with 
the remark that he would eat it, blow 
up or bust. 

Now was the time to tell about the 
trip. The boys told how one night in 
the woods a big bobcat had leaped on 
Bessie’s back and all but clawed the 
stuffing out of the poor cow. 

“And Steve killed it like David did 
Goliath,” said Thad. “He shot it dead 
with his trusty slingshot.” 

“But why,” asked Mr. Owen in his 
slow, calm way, “why didn’t you shoot 
it with your gun, Steve?” 

Stumbling and stammering, Steve 
confessed that he had lost his gun. “But 
he found it and took it,” he accused the 
man in the swallowtail coat. “And he 
won't give it back to me. Make him 
give it back to me, Pa.” 

“Ts it as Steve says?” Mr. Owen asked 
the man. 

Sylvanus Norton reached for a tooth- 
pick. “Guess it be. I come along and I 
see a gun on the river bank. When I see 
anything as valuable as a gun lying 
around loose, I aim to pick it up. And I 
tell you it’s in better condition today 
than if a bear, say, had come on it instid 
of me. A bear’ll snap a gun as if it was 
a toothpick.” 

Steve’s father looked at him, and it 
was like a fog blowing across a sunny 
field, so quickly did the welcoming 
cheer of the breakfast table cool. “I’m 
surprised at you, Steve. I thought you 
were old enough to take care of a gun. 
There’s no excuse for carelessness. I 
won't lift a finger to get your gun back. 
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While you were cavorting in the river, 
somebody could just as well have made 
off with the cows.” 

Steve thought his father might have 
given him a word of praise for getting 
the cows to Elmwood safely. He felt 
unjustly treated. Steve began to wish he 
had run away to sea. 

There was a knock at the door. In 
came a small, dirty-faced little girl with 
her petticoat showing. “Ma wants to 
borrow your fine-tooth comb,” she said 
in a shrill voice. 

Mrs. Owen shuddered, but went for 
the comb. “That’s Olivia Mary Anne 
Marks Lawler, our next-door neigh- 
bor,” she explained to the boys when 
the little girl had run off with the comb. 
“We weren’t even unpacked when her 
mother sent over to borrow saleratus, 
and it’s been something every day 
since.” 

Mr. Owen pushed back his chair. 
“Now, boys, as soon as you’re cleaned 
up I'll expect you at the store. Have to 
be on my way or I'll be late opening up. 
It must be all of seven o’clock.” 

The next half hour was an ordeal of 
soap and water, with Ma bearing down 
so hard on the neck and ears that Thad 
declared he felt skinned alive. Then, 
secretly enjoying the feel of clean 
clothes, Steve and Thad started for the 
store. They found their father behind 
the counter, a pencil behind his ear, a 
white apron over his Sunday pants. 
“Thought it was about time for you 
two to show up,” he greeted them. 

The interior of the store was a hodge- 
podge of almost everything. Curry- 
combs, harnesses, rope, ears of popcorn, 
brooms, bunches of catnip, pitchforks 
and washtubs hung from walls and ceil- 
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ing. On the shelves were bolts of calico, 
rows of kerosene lamps, shaving mugs, 
and, in the hardware line, everything 
from tenpenny nails to fishhooks. 

Then the groceries. Thad’s mouth 
watered at the sight of a jar of hore- 
hound candy, and never in his life had 
Steve seen such an array of crackers, 
pickles, cheese, dried peas and beans, 
barrels of flour, pails of lard, sacks of 
salt, both fine and rock, and a stack of 
dried codfish taller than Thad. 

A bell hung over the door and rang 
every time anyone entered. Each cus- 
tomer was an adventure to the boys. 

“Ting-a-ling,” and in came a woman 
after a ten-pound pail of lard and a spool 
of white thread. 

“Ting-a-ling,” and in came Olivia 
Mary Anne Marks Lawler, followed by 
a black-and-tan dog. “Us wants a pound 
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of butter,” she said, rubbing one dirty 
bare foot over the other. “Strong but- 
ter,” she said. “We like some taste to 
na 

“Ts that your little dog?” Steve asked. 

“Naw. Me no like he. Him bite me.” 

“Thought you said that Elmwood 
schools were better than those in Solon,” 
Steve told his father. “They haven’t 
taught her much grammar.’ 

“Tt’s not just the schools, it’s the ones 
that go to them that count,” said Mr. 
Owen. 

At noon Ned Withers, the black- 
smith, came in to keep store while the 
Owens went home to dinner. Ma had 
outdone herself in honor of the boys’ 
arrival. There were pink center slices of 
ham, chickens with their sides bursting 
with sage dressing, new potatoes and 
peas, hot biscuits, watermelon pickle, 
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cranberry and crabapple jelly. To top 
off with, there was a Washington pie as 
big as a dishpan, with custard filling 
spread with currant jelly between the 
layers, and the whole iced with boiled 
frosting half an inch thick. 

The man in the swallowtail coat was 
still there. He was not one to leave just 
before a good dinner. He ate and ate. 
At last he reluctantly said no to a third 
piece of pie and remarked that he did 
not know when he had sat down to a 
better meal. Then he rose, crammed his 
stovepipe hat on his head with only 
one poem showing, and picked up the 

n. 

“I been coggertating about this gun 
business,” he said, winking at Steve, his 
deep-set eyes merry under their crag- 
like brows. “I allow you may have a 
leetle claim on it. I’m not going back on 
what I said. Findings is keepings in the 
woods, but I see you set considerable 
store by the gun so I’m giving it back 
to you. Here it be, but next time keep 
yer eyes on it. I was a boy once my- 
self,” he remarked, and went out of the 
door, his tall hat just grazing the door- 
way. 

“Well,” said Mr. Owen, “guess your 
ma earned that for you with a bang-up 
good dinner. Now I hope you'll take 
care of it.” 

The feel of the gun in his hands was 
good to Steve, but he would have been 
happier if he had been sure his father 
thought he deserved to have it back. 

Their noon hour up, the three went 
back to the store. The afternoon seemed 
long to the boys. Toward the end of it 
Squire Dunham came in. He was pom- 
pous and plump, a man who did not 
mind living in a one-horse town if he 
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could be the horse, Mr. Owen said of 
him. “But he’s sound in politics,” Mr. 
Owen added in fairness. 

While the squire was making up his 
mind about which of two cheeses he 
liked better, in came the oddest custo- 
mer of the day, a boy with cheeks as 
red as a Baldwin apple. He had a slate 
under his arm and carried a stone jug. 

“That’s another of our next-door 
neighbors,” said Mr. Owen. “Dan’s deaf 
and dumb, but I don’t know but what 
he’s the best of the Lawler family. You 
wait on him, Steve. He'll let you know 
what he wants.” 

Dan smiled and removed the stopper 
of the jug for Steve to smell. That was 
easy. He wanted a jug of vinegar. Then 
Dan drew twelve small ovals on his slate. 
That had Steve puzzled until the boy 
drew a chicken coming out of one of 
the ovals and Steve knew he wanted 
a dozen eggs. 

“Ting-a-ling,” went the bell, and in 
came Gash Bickford, the former owner 
of the store. At the sight of him Dan 
Lawler made a queer guttural noise and 
ran out the door. 

Bickford laughed in a mean way. 
“Last summer I caught that Lawler boy 
hooking my apples and I must have 
chased him half a mile with a horse- 
whip. Since then he takes to his heels at 
the sight of me.” 

“What can I do for you, Mr. Bick- 
ford?” asked Mr. Owen, polite enough, 
but not caring for Bickford’s manner. 

Now Bickford had caught sight of 
Steve and Thad. “Why, those are the 
young rascals I found sleeping in my 
barn,” he fumed. 

“If you can prove that they did any 
harm to your barn,” said Mr. Owen 
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stiffly, “I am willing to settle for it.” 

Bickford hemmed and hawed and al- 
lowed that they had not done any real 
harm. “But I won’t stand for trepass- 
ers,” he said. Then he got out a long list 
of groceries and asked Mr. Owen to sell 
them to him at cost, since he used to 
own the store. 

Mr. Owen was pleasant but firm. He 
said he had one price for all. 

“Now see here, Owen,” said Bick- 
ford, his chin whisker wagging and a 
mean look in his eyes. “We Kenne- 
beckers don’t take kindly to strangers 
unless they’re accommodating.” 

Mr. Owen still stuck to his principle 
of one price for all, and Bickford was 
as mad as a wet hen. He did not buy one 
thing, and Steve overheard him telling 
Squire Dunham that Mr. Owen did not 
know much about running a grocery 
store, and that it was doubtful if he 
would last long in Elmwood. 

Steve was so angry at hearing his 
father criticized that he wanted to throw 
something at Bickford, but of course he 
did not. He did sort of manage to have 
his foot in the way, though, when Bick- 
ford was not looking where he was go- 
ing and the man stumbled and swore. 
He glared at Steve. 

“Now listen to me, you young imp 
of Satan. Fourth of July won’t be till 
next week, but I’m giving you advance 
notice that if I catch any boys making 
off with my gate this year, I'll fill them 
full of buckshot.” 

After he had gone, Steve and Thad 
looked at each other. “Guess Bickford’s 
gate must have a habit of walking off 
the night before the Fourth,” mused 
Steve. “Might be sort of a change if we 
hung it on the church steeple.” 
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“Say, let’s. Did Bickford say buck- 
shot or birdshot, Steve?” 

“Buck.” 

Thad shivered delightedly. 

During the next few days, Thad and 
Steve made plans to get even with old 
man Bickford for his threats. They 
went to bed as usual on the night before 
the Fourth, but managed to stay awake 
until everyone else was asleep. 

“Be quiet,” Steve warned Thad as the 
two boys tiptoed down the backstairs. 
“Sh-ss-sh!” 

Thad tried to be quiet but a board 
creaked under his feet. Fortunately it 
did not wake up the family, for Mr. 
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Owen would have put his foot down 
hard at letting the boys go out at eleven 
o’clock, even on the night before the 
Fourth. 

When they got away from the vil- 
lage, Thad began to whistle “Down in 
the Meadow Where the Green Grass 
Grows.” His spirits were on a high horse 
tonight. He had a pocket full of fire- 
crackers and he felt as full of life and 
sparkle as a Roman candle. 

There was mist in the air and the 
moon had not risen enough to give any 
light. As they approached the Bickford 
farm, the road was quiet and covered by 
dark shadows. Bickford might be lying 
in wait for them under one of the elm 
trees. He might be that blackness under 
the lilac bushes, with his gun cocked 
ready to fill them with buckshot when 
he heard them at his gate. The spice of 
danger made the swiping of Bickford’s 
gate as exciting as anything Steve and 
Thad had ever done in all their lives. 

Now they had one hinge off and had 
not been shot at. Now the other. Now 
they had the gate safe out to the road. 

“He didn’t catch us. He didn’t catch 
us,” gloated Thad, and he set off a fire- 
cracker. 

“Haven’t you the sense that God 
gave geese?” scolded Steve, starting to 
run. “We’re still within gunshot.” 

Thad had not thought of that. Things 
had been too quiet around there to suit 
him. But he was out of breath before 
Steve would let him stop hurrying. 

It was just then that the deaf and 
dumb boy, Dan Lawler, all but ran into 
them. He paid no attention to Steve and 
Thad but ran down the road toward the 
Bickford farm. Dan did not like Bick- 
ford either, Steve remembered. Maybe 
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he was out to swipe Bickford’s gate, 
too, and didn’t notice that they had it, 
Steve wished he could tell Dan to come 
along with them, but you cannot call 
after a deaf person. Besides, probably 
Dan preferred to tend to his own busi- 
ness. 

It was not a heavy gate, but it cer- 
tainly seemed heavy before the boys 
reached the Meeting House. An old 
moon had risen and hung over the 
white church, a moon ringed with 
mist, burning as dimly as a lantern with 
a dirty chimney. Steve was glad it was 
not bright moonlight. It would be safer 
to break into the church in the dark. In 
order to get the gate on the steeple, they 
had to break into the church, for the 
stairs that led to the belfry were inside. 

They found one of the vestry win- 
dows unlocked and Steve boosted Thad 
up and then passed the gate in to him. 
Then Steve yanked himself up and in. 

“Steve,” cried Thad. “There’s some- 
body else here already.” 

A person would have had to be as 
deaf as Dan Lawler not to know that 
somebody was in the church. Noise was 
coming from the stairs that led to the 
belfry, a perfect bedlam of shouts, 
laughter, and the movement of some 
heavy animal. 

“Somebody’s trying to put a horse 
in the belfry,” chuckled Steve. 

“Moo! Moo!” came an anguished 
sound. 

“That’s no horse, it’s a cow,” cried 
Thad. “Let’s see what’s going on. We 
can leave the gate here in the vestry till 
the other boys get out of the way.” 

That seemed as good an idea as any 
to Steve. He quietly opened the vestry 
door. 
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A shaded lantern dimly lighted the 
ladder-like stairs to the belfry. A bright 
light would have been ashamed of what 
was going on there. The cow was part 
way up the stairs, one boy at her head 
pulling, and several boys at her rear 
pushing. Steve recognized one of the 
boys doing the pushing by the way his 
ears stuck out. It was Hoot Bickford, 
old man Bickford’s son. Dave Dun- 
ham, the Squire’s son, was at the front 
end of the cow—Steve knew his voice. 

“Pull her up, Dave,” the boys below 
were shouting. 

“Push, you fellows,” yelled Dave 
from above. 

“Nice bossy. Nice bossy. Climb right 
up the stairs and I'll give you a nice 
bunch of clover,” Dave coaxed. 

Down at the cow’s rear end, Hoot 
Bickford was keeping up a constant 
stream of abuse. “Up, drat your hide. 
Up with you. Git up.” 

‘‘So-boss. So-boss. Nice bossy,” 
coaxed Dave from above. 

“Gol-darn yer, git up,” snarled Hoot 
from below. 


~ end to believe,” said Steve to Thad. 




















“The poor cow don’t know which 


Putting a cow in the belfry seemed a 
great joke to Thad. “Say,” he said, 
reaching in his pocket, “if I lighted a 
firecracker under her, I’ll bet she’d go 
up fast. Not a big firecracker, just a 
small one that wouldn’t really hurt her.” 

But before Thad could get out his 
firecracker, Hoot Bickford had tried an- 
other way to get the cow to climb the 
stairs; he had twisted the poor beast’s 
tail. 

The cow gave an anguished bellow 
and, instead of going up, backed down 
violently, upsetting Hoot. Into the 
church the cow galloped, the boys after 
her, yelling like wild Indians. 

Hymnbooks were scattered; chairs 
and tables in the primary department 
of the Sunday School were overturned. 
A bull in a china shop can do a lot of 
damage, but a badly scared Jersey cow 
can create quite a rumpus in a church. 


(This is Part One of a six-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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_ hired man disappeared as he 
turned the bend in the path leading 
from the garden to the big house. His 
heavy shoes clump-clump-clumped into 
silence. 

The last faint clump had hardly 
sounded when the brush pile began to 
stir with life. Little heads appeared un- 
der dry leaves and between the criss- 
cross branches. Pairs of bright, fright- 
ened eyes peered to right and to left. 

“He'll burn this brush pile as soon as 
he gets some matches!” Mrs. Wren re- 
peated in a low tense voice. “That’s 
what he said. Burn this brush pile!” 

“What shall I do?” complained Halli- 
burton Toad. “I have such a pleasant 
home beneath a cool rock under the 
north side of this brush pile.” 

“Oh, Toad!” said Mrs. Rabbit. “How 
can you be so selfish. You can easily 
find another cool stone down by the 
brook. But my five precious babies!” 


And Mrs, Rabbit began to sniffle. 
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Burn This Brush Pile? 


By JAMES S. TIPPETT 


Illustrated by MARION HOLLAND 


“And ours,” said Mrs. Mouse, seizing 
Mr. Mouse and shaking him as if he 
were to blame. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” chattered some 
blue-tailed lizards. ““What shall we do?” 

“Silly lizards!” buzzed all the bum- 
blebees angrily. “You can run away. 
You don’t take care of your babies, any- 
way. But think of us. We can never 
get our half-grown children out alive.” 

“The nest we have built in the hired 
man’s old hat will be our babies’ death- 
bed,” cried Mr. Wren. “I cannot bear 
the thought.” 

“Never again, never again!” Mrs. 
Mouse squeaked. “I shall never help 
build another home. Humans always 
destroy our homes.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Blue Jay hopped out 
from secret places in the woods to a 
pear tree near the garden to overhear 
the news more clearly. Mr. and Mrs. 
Squirrel huddled in a tree overlooking 
the scene, chattering with excitement. 
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“Never out alive! Never out alive!” 
buzzed all the bumblebees, zooming back 
and forth over the brush pile. 

Halliburton Toad wrung his hands, 
but carefully so as not to spoil his fresh 
manicure. The lizards danced up and 
down and lashed their long blue tails. 
Mr. Rabbit and Mr. Mouse wept great 
glistening tears. 

“We must think of something to do,” 
cried Mr. Wren. “This brush pile must 
not be burned.” 

“Never, never, never, never!” swelled 
the chorus from all around. 

“Tl peck out the hired man’s eyes,” 
declared Mr. Wren, and Mrs. Wren 
ruffed her wings and determined to help 
him. 

“We'll sting him in a billion places,” 
shouted all the bumblebees. 

“Til run up his pants leg,” said Mr. 
Mouse. 

“T’ll kick and scratch his shins,” said 
Mr. Rabbit. 

“Tl explode right in his face,” Halli- 
burton Toad boasted, forgetting himself 
for the moment. 

“We'll make him think we’re snakes,” 
threatened the lizards, growing blue 
with anger. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Blue Jay screeched, 
“Resist, resist, resist! That’s the spirit 
to show our enemies.” 

“We'll help,” offered Mr. and Mrs. 
Squirrel, and they bobbed their heads 
and jerked their bushy tails. 

The brush pile seethed with angry 
cries and threats. Only Mrs. Rabbit and 
Mrs. Mouse did not share the rising feel- 
ing of confidence. 

Mrs. Rabbit pulled Mr. Rabbit’s brist- 
ling white tail. “You said you would 
kick and scratch the hired man when 
you heard about the anti-rabbit gar- 
den,” she reminded him. “And what 
happened? He pitched the roll of fence 
wire down near us and we both scuttled 
away.” 

Mrs. Mouse gave Mr. Mouse an extra 
hard shake. “You know he isn’t afraid 
of a mouse up his pants leg,” she said. 
“You tried that when he was tearing 
our nest-before-this-one from under the 
sack of feed in the chicken house. One 
quick shake of his strong leg and out 
you fell. He almost stamped his heavy 
shoe on you before you scrambled un- 
der the wall. It will be the same this 
time.” 

‘“‘What a helpless fool I am,” said Mr. 
Mouse, and put both hands before his 
eyes. “My dear, my dear,” he added in 
despair, “you are right. You are always 
right. What a fool I am. But what else 
can we do?” 

“One thing is certain,” said Mrs. 
Mouse. “We cannot succeed when we 
try to use force against humans.” 

“No,” said all the bumblebees. “Force 
won't do it. They use fire and water 
and poison gas against us.” 

“And hose and rakes and spades,” said 
the lizards. 
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“And traps and guns and dogs,” said 
Mrs, Rabbit. 

“And nets,” said Mrs. Wren. 

“Also dynamite, if they need it,” said 
Halliburton Toad. 

“We escape destruction only when 
we are useful to them or when we amuse 
them,” said Mr. Rabbit, raising his head 
from Mrs. Rabbit’s shoulder and wiping 
his eyes with a smudgy hand. 

“They leave me alone only because I 
eat harmful bugs and worms,” said Hal- 
liburton Toad. 





“It’s the same with us,” said the big- 
gest lizard. 

“They let us stay because we sing for 
them,” said Mrs. Wren. 

“They hardly tolerate us at all,” said 
Mr. Mouse gloomily. 

“Or us,” said Mr. Rabbit. 

“Our only hope is to think of some 
way to amuse the hired man or to show 
him how useful we are,” said Mrs. Rab- 
bit. “If only Sue would come with him 
when he brings the matches, we should 
have a better chance to save our homes.” 

“SHE has been in the big house for a 
long time now,” said Mrs. Wren. “But 
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yesterday I saw her on the porch with 
her new baby. And they say HE is at 
home on a furlough.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Mr. Rabbit. “Is He 
at home now? That is bad. He has 
been off at the wars. I expect He has 
destroyed homes, right and left. I 
hope He doesn’t come with the hired 
man to burn our brush pile.” 

Mention of the coming catastrophe 
set them all moaning and wailing again. 

“Now, now, now!” said Mr. Rabbit. 
“‘We must be sensible and make a plan. 
The hired man will be coming back in 
a few minutes.” 

Mrs. Mouse wrung her hands, but she 
had an idea and expressed it. “Let’s all 
bring out our dearest treasures to show 
him when he comes.” 

“If I only had a precious jewel in my 
head, as Shakespeare once said I had, 
I would give it to him,” said Hallibur- 
ton Toad. 

“If we could flip our tails off as they 
say some of our relatives do, we could 
give him beautiful blue lizards’ tails for 
his children,” said the lizards. 

“Children!” said Mrs. Wren. “I didn’t 
know the hired man had children. He 
seems much too gruff to be a father.” 

“We might show him our babies,” 
said Mrs. Mouse timidly. 

“If Sue comes,” said Mrs. Wren, 
“that would surely help. Sue adores her 
new baby.” 

“But if He comes with his ideas of 
killing and burning, we are lost,” said 
Mrs. Rabbit. 

“Tt is our only hope, however,” 
Mrs. Mouse. “Let’s do it.” 

Mrs. Wren, Mrs. Rabbit, and all the 
bumblebees agreed. 

Mr. Wren, Mr. Rabbit, and Mr. 
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Mouse said, “All right. But let’s hurry. 
And if that doesn’t succeed, we can still 
force.” 

“What shall we do?” asked the liz- 
ards. ; 

“Or I?” offered Halliburton Toad. 

“Try to think of something amusing 
or useful. Use your heads,” said Mrs. 
Wren impatiently. 

“Perhaps if I go to the big house and 
sing my best trill, Sue will come,” said 
Mr. Wren. Sue likes my singing.” 

“Help me get the babies out first,” 
pleaded Mrs. Wren. 

“I hear sounds coming from the big 
house,” said Mr. Rabbit. “Hurry.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Rabbit brought out 
their five precious babies and arranged 
them in a cunning group at the edge of 
the brush. Mrs. Rabbit put a flower be- 
hind each baby’s right ear and then sat 
at one end of the group. Mr. Rabbit 
brushed out his whiskers and sat at the 
other end. 





Mr. and Mrs. Mouse placed their six 
little ones on a broad green plantain 
leaf and twined a wreath of yellow dan- 
delions around it. Each put an arm 
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around the other, and they stood behind 
the leaf with their other hands out- 
stretched over their babies. 

Each of the bumblebees brought out 
a baby. They all clung, one behind an- 
other, to a branch just above the Mouse 
family and fanned their wings in lovely 
lacy patterns. 

Halliburton Toad considered hopping 
away and leaving the others to save 
the brush pile from burning, if they 
could. Now he decided that would be 
too cowardly. So he gathered a bouquet 
of all the most harmful bugs and worms 
he could find. 

“T will swallow the whole bouquet at 
one gulp, as soon as the hired man comes 
near enough,” he said. “That should 
show him how useful I am.’ 

Little Alfredo Lizard seized the lar- 
gest cutworm he could find. He braced 
himself with his blue tail and his two 
hind feet. “Now,” he said. “I am pre- 
pared to show how essential the lizards 
are.” 

The other lizards made up an acroba- 
tic group. One stood strongly on his 
tail and hind feet; the others balanced 
gracefully above him. “And all of you 
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wave every loose tail and foot when the 
hired man comes with the matches,” 
said the one on the bottom. “Make him 
laugh.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wren laid a few small 
sticks together and placed their help- 
less brood upon that flimsy nest. Mrs. 
Wren wrapped feather boas of the 
most delicate colors around the neck of 
each of her babies. 

“Now, dears,” said Mrs. Wren, “open 
your mouths and pretend to sing when 
I give the signal.” She raised one wing 
like the baton of an orchestra leader. 

Mr. Wren flew to the big house and 
they all heard him begin the wildest, 
sweetest music ever made by any wren 
in all this world. 

They also heard the clump-clump of 
the hired man’s heavy shoes. Already 
he was turning the bend in the path. 

Then all the frightened creatures saw 
the hired man plainly, even the matches 
in his right hand. Close behind him, SHE 
was coming, with a bundle held tenderly 
on her left arm. SHE peered down con- 
stantly and every now and then planted 
a kiss on a pink spot that showed at one 
end of the bundle. That was a good 
omen. 

Close behind her HE came, with all 
the buttons and medals and ribbons on 
his uniform shining. That. was a bad 
omen, and Mrs. Rabbit’s heart quaked. 

“Now, now, now!” Mr. Wren sang, 
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as the humans stopped before the brush 
pile. 

“Stop!” Sue said. “Look at all the 
cunning babies.” 

“Look at the tricks some of the crea- 
tures are doing,” said HE. 

The hired man was too surprised to 
say anything. 

“T never knew before that Mr. and 
Mrs. Mouse had such pink babies,” He 
said gently. “I wonder if all babies are 
pink.” 

“And how cunning they are when 
they grow up to be a little larger,” Sue 
said. “I can hardly wait until our baby 
is big enough to wear a flower behind his 
ear as Mrs. Rabbit’s babies are doing.” 

The hired man pointed at Hallibur- 
ton Toad and he laughed loudly. “That 
is an amusing and useful fellow,” he said. 
“We need more toads and lizards in the 
garden.” 

SHE said, “This brush pile is their 
home and the home of all these ador- 
able babies. It must never be burned.” 

“Never,” He said, taking the bundle 
from her arm and holding it proudly on 
his own. “I have seen enough destruc- 
tion in the war. The home of these small 
creatures must never be burned.” 

The hired man put the matches back 
into his pants pocket. “No, sir,” he said. 
“Never again.” 

“Come now,” SHE said. “Let us leave 
them in peace.” 
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THE SINGING WINDOWS 
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JOHANN RIEHL 
lay flat on his stomach behind the low 
stone wall and peered out cautiously at 
the children going by. 

There were two of them—a boy who 
might match Johann’s own nine years, 
and a girl a little younger. Every morn- 
ing they passed on their way to the 
white frame schoolhouse down the road, 
and every morning Johann lay breath- 
lessly behind the stone wall and watched 
them. 

“Americans!” he whispered when 
they were safely gone. “Real Ameri- 
cans!” 

The excitement of it sent him leaping 
like a young goat up the slope to the 
farmhouse that was his new home. 

The farmhouse was an old, old house, 
built of stout, warm-hued stone, and in 
it Johann could almost believe himself 
back in Bavaria where he used to live, 
way across the sea. Mother had set up 
her many little pots of vines against the 
living-room walls and by the staircase; 
she had spread the familiar braided and 
crocheted rugs over the floors. Father 
had taken time off from planting to 
screen the front windows, inside and 
out (the sills were more than a foot 
deep), and now the windows made fine 
big cages for the twenty-two canaries 
Mother could not leave behind. 

Yes, inside the house, Johann could 
almost forget that he and his mother and 
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father were refugees in a strange land— 
Iowa, he repeated the odd name care- 
fully. But he could not forget that, out- 
side, American children stalked the 
roads like the Red Indians in stories he’d 
read. To tell the truth, he couldn’t have 
been more scared of them if they had 
been Indians! 

“Johann,” his mother said to him 
briskly when he came in, “next week 
you must start to school with the other 
children. You have been a fine help to 
me while we moved in, but now I can 
well spare you for your own duties.” 

Johann’s heart dropped straight to his 
hiking boots. School. Many, many 
strange children like the two who passed 
each morning. American children who 
said outlandish things like “Jeepers!” 
and “Nuts!”—so Uncle Fritz had told 
him, and Uncle Fritz had lived in Amer- 
ica long enough to know. 

Truly, Johann would rather have 
gone out and done battle with a hob- 
goblin than face school on Monday 
morning! 

But, nevertheless, Monday closed 
firmly in on poor Johann, and soon af- 
ter eight o’clock in the morning, his 
mother pronounced him ready for 
school. His hair was slicked flat under 
the little pancake of a beret; his short, 
tight jacket and brief pants were freshly 
pressed; his bare knees, like his hands 
and face, shone pink with scrubbing. 
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“Now, shall your father go with 
you?” his mother asked kindly. “Or I?” 

“Neither!” Johann said hastily. “Let 
me go alone, Mother!” 

“Alone?” She looked at him doubt- 
fully. “You have the school report? And 
the letter from the schoolmaster? Ah, 
well, go then, little one.” 

Once outside, Johann circled quickly 
to the barn. His heart beat furiously 
fast; if he hadn’t been nine-going-on- 
ten, he’d have almost thought he was 
scared. Soon now he must face the 
American children, but oh, joy, he had 
found the right thing to wear! 

He had discovered it yesterday, quite 
by accident, hanging dusty and forgot- 
ten on a hook in the barn—a tattered, 
enormous pair of overalls! Just such a 
garment, though smaller, was worn by 
the boy who passed Johann’s house 
each day. It was so different a garment 
from Johann’s own clothes that Johann 
had been a little sick at heart. Diligently 
Johann smacked and smoothed the 
precious overalls, pinning them to his 
size with many safety pins. 

The overalls bulked a little oddly 
when he was finished, but even so, Jo- 
hann decided anxiously, they looked 
better, more American, than his own 
suit. Carefully he hung his foreign 
jacket and cap on the hook, and ven- 
tured at last out onto the road. 

Ahead of him walked the boy and 
girl. The boy was first to hear the scuffle 
of Johann’s boots in the gravel. He 
looked back and stopped, staring at Jo- 
hann unblinkingly the whole minute it 
took Johann to overtake them. 

Then, finally, he spoke. “Hi!” 

The careful “how-do-you-do” Jo- 
hann had learned from his English 
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teacher choked in his throat. He swal- 
lowed hard, and faintly echoed, “Hi.” 

“You going to school?” 

Johann nodded. They fell into step. 

“My name’s Peter Janus, and this 
here’s Paula. What’s your name?” 

o—” Inspiration struck Johann, and 
boldly he chopped off the balance. “Joe 
Riehl.” 

“You're new here, aren’t you? Where 
d’ya live?” 

Johann gestured back toward the 
stone farmhouse. The little girl squealed 
suddenly, “Oh, Peter, he lives in the 
house with the singing windows! I told 
you somebody nice must live there!” 

Peter looked more sharply at Johann. 
“They said some Germans bought that. 
You German?” 

Johann took a deep breath and mus- 
tered the words well in his mind before 
trying them. “Jeepers, no! I’m Ameri- 
can!” 

They reached the schoolhouse and 
Peter led Johann up to the teacher’s 
desk. “We got a new boy, Miss Iverson. 
His name’s Joe.” 

Miss Iverson held out her hand. “Hel- 
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lo, Joe. We’re glad to have you.” She 
had a sweet smiling face and corn-yel- 
low hair, and Johann knew instantly 
that he wanted to please her above all 
else. 

There was no time to find what class 
Johann would belong in. He took a seat 
in the back of the room and listened and 
looked with all his might. Here all about 
him were American children, real Amer- 
icans. Already they accepted Johann as 
one of them. But if they found out he 
awasn’ t— 

When the recess bell rang, Peter said 
to Johann, “What d’ya want to play?” 
Johann plunged bravely. “Baseball.” 

“Baseball, huh?” Peter’s face bright- 
ened. “What’s your act—pitch or 
catch?” 

Johann gulped. His eyes roved wildly 
in search of help. Miss Iverson chose 
just that moment to come up to them. 

“You run out and play, Peter. Joe has 
had recess all morning, and now I must 
find what class to put him in.” 

“Now, Joe,” she went on, drawing 
paper and pencil toward her, “have you 
a report card from your last school?” 

Automatically Johann reached into 
his pants pocket beneath the tremendous 


face became a picture of woe. 


“You forgot it?” Miss Iverson smiled. 
“Well, never mind. Tomorrow will do. 
What subjects were you studying?” 

Johann brought his hand out of his 
pocket guiltily, leaving the report card 
where it was. His mind was a whirl of 
giddy fireworks, and all he knew clearly 
was that he couldn’t show that record 
from a foreign school. He just couldn’t! 

“Reading, I suppose?” Miss Iverson 
prompted him. “Geography?” 

“Oh, yes!” Johann said hastily. “And 
script and French and political science 
—” He stopped short, silenced by 
the puzzled look in Miss Iverson’s eyes. 
Now what had he said wrong? 

Slowly Miss Iverson pushed the paper 
away from her. “I believe we'll wait for 
the report card, after all,” she said with 
a friendly nod of dismissal. “Ill put you 
with Peter today.” 

The rest of the morning went 
smoothly. Johann recited with Peter’s 
reading class, and found the words he 
had learned from his English teacher 
quite adequate. His sums were correctly 
done, too, and he went out to lunch very 
satisfied with himself. 

Peter sprawled beside him in a shady 
corner of the school grounds. When Jo- 


overalls. Then his hand stopped; his opened his basket and got out the 


fat roll with the good sausage inside, 
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Peter’s eyes popped greedily. “Oh, boy! 
You got hot dogs, huh?” 

Johann looked curiously at his sand- 
wich and then nodded violently. “Sure. 
Hot dogs. You want one?” 

He gave Peter a roll, and Peter said 
generously, “Here, you can have my 
pie!” 

Johann took it gingerly. It had thin, 
flaky crust top and bottom, and it tasted 
not unlike his mother’s pastry. Johann 
gobbled it down to the last bite and 
sighed contentedly. These American 
ways, they weren’t so hard to take! 

The afternoon got off to a bad start. 
Miss Iverson opened it by talking about 
a party. Apparently it was to be quite a 
party, the last big event of the school 
year, and the children must have dis- 
cussed it often from the way everybody 
chattered at once. 

Peter leaned over to whisper noisily, 
“It’s gonna be fun! An All-American 
party. Our folks are coming, and every- 
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Johann’s heart curled into a tight lit- 
tle ball. All-American. Then it would 
be just for those who were completely 
American. Johann felt suddenly cold 
and lonely and left out; he could never 
pass for an all-American, never! 

Afternoon classes didn’t go so well as 
the morning ones. Johann stumbled 
badly in spelling, and in history he could 
only stand dumb. Then, shockingly, it 
was recess again, and Peter was pushing 
a great long club into his hands and 
shouting, “First bat! Joe’s first bat!” 

Johann was shoved and jostled into 
an awkard position facing a big boy with 
a ball. Johann’s eyes were huge and 
black with fright; he didn’t know what 
was coming next. But it turned out to 
be the ball that was coming—coming 
right at him and fast! 

He gave a startled yelp and put up 
the strange club to fend it off. The ball 
cracked briskly against it and shot back 
over the big boy’s head. Everybody was 


yelling and screeching in a deafening 
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way. Urgent hands pushed Johann 
wildly. “Run, Joe! Run!” 

What had he done? What must he 
run from? His pounding heart took his 
breath away; he tried to force more 
speed into his trembling legs. Something 
tangled with his feet and almost threw 
him. An open pin pricked sharply at 
his heaving side; he felt the overalls 
slipping, slipping from his shoulders. 

But still he ran, and urgent hands 
still thrust at him, turning him from each 
course he launched on, pushing him in 
a big circle until, suddenly, he tripped 
and fell flat, right where he’d started! 

“Yay! Home run!” 

Johann thought his poor ears would 
split. Peter pounded him on the back. 
He tried earnestly to get up, and now 
the cause of the tangle was hopelessly 
apparent. The pins in his overall legs 
had come loose. 

The roar around him was sharpened 
by laughter. “Hey!” the big boy who’d 
thrown the ball howled. “You shrinkin’, 
kid?” 

But suddenly Peter squared away be- 
fore the big boy like a bristling terrier. 

















“Maybe he likes his clothes that way, 
see? Maybe he likes room to grow! You 
wanna make something of it?” 

The recess bell cut across the argu- 
ment. Peter hurried back to Johann and 
helped him with the pins. “Don’t you 
give a hoot about that ol’ smarty!” Peter 
said stoutly. “You were swell!” 

The spreading warmth around Jo- 
hann’s heart cooled rapidly when, at 
four o’clock, Miss Iverson closed the 
schoolhouse door and joined Johann and 
Peter and Paula. 

“T believe Pll just walk along home 
with you,” she told Johann companion- 
ably. “It’ll be a good time to pick up 
your report card!” 

Johann couldn’t say one word. All 
his words were strangled inside him. A 
last desperate hope loosened his tongue. 

“Tll go ahead!” he stammered. “I— 
I'll tell Mother you’re coming!” 

He tore away from them faster even 
than he’d made the home run. Panting, 
he crossed the fields, flung open the 
front door. “Mother! Mother! They are 
coming!” 

His mother hurried anxiously out of 
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the kitchen, wiping her hands on her big 
apron. “What is it, boy? Who comes?” 

“The teacher, Mother! Oh, you must 
hurry, hurry—make yourself fine in the 
good dress—talk only the American.” 

“Ja, ja!” She ran up the steps, too 
rushed and bewildered to notice Jo- 
hann’s e costume. He trotted 
swiftly back to meet the others and 
slow their pace. Now if Mother put on 
the American dress Uncle Fritz had 
bought her when he was here—it was 
just a work-dress, but at least it was 
American! 

Slowly, slowly, Johann guided the 
trio through his front gate. 

“See, Miss Iverson!” Paula cried. “See 
the windows!” 

“Oh, beautiful!” Miss Iverson ex- 
claimed. Then she repeated softly, 
“Beautiful!” 

But her voice was different, and she 
wasn’t looking at the windows now. Jo- 
hann followed her glance to the front 
door. 

His mother stood there. She had done 
what her son had asked; she had put on 
her finest—the full, embroidered skirt 
and tiny jacket, the fine-tucked, float- 
ing-sleeved blouse of her Sunday-best 
back in Bavaria. Proudly, now, and her 
eyes went shyly to Johann for approval 
as she said in her careful English, “Wel- 
come!” 

Johann’s throat choked with a great 
love for her. She’d tried so hard to please 
him. They’d just better like her! 

Fiercely he strode to her side and 
faced them. “Miss Iverson, this is my 
mother, Frau Riehl!” And just so there’d 
be no mistake, he added defiantly, “And 
my name is not Joe, either. It’s Johann!” 

But, oddly, nobody seemed much 
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concerned. Paula and Peter had run to 
look at the canaries, and Miss Iverson 
only said casually, “I daresay it will be 
Joe soon enough. The boys will see to 
that.” She started to follow his mother 
into the house. 

Johann said bewilderedly, “But we’re 
not Americans like you. We come from 
across the sea—” 

Miss Iverson smiled. “Don’t we all, 
Joe? Why, that’s why our country’s big 
and strong, because it takes big, stron 
people to leave all that’s familiar behind 
them and strike out to find a new 
world! It takes people like you and 
your parents—like Peter’s grandfather 
who came from Greece, like my own 
mother and father who left their home 
in Norway.” 

Johann’s head was swimming with 
happiness. “Come on in!” he invited 
warmly. 

But Miss Iverson had something more 
to say. “You heard this morning about 
the All-American party, Joe. Well, 
you'll see us, then, all dressed in our own 
particular Old World clothes. Your 
mother must be sure to come and wear 
that lovely costume.” 

The boy flashed a glance at his 
mother. “But the All-American— I 
thought it meant—” 

“Just that we, who were Norse and 
Greek and German, are all Americans 
now, Joe, that’s what it means.” Miss 
Iverson went into the house, and Jo- 
hann swung around open-armed to Pe- 
ter and Paula. 

“The windows look much prettier 
from inside!” said he. Proudly he ush- 
ered them into his home, and sunshine 
poured into his heart through a thou- 
sand singing windows. 
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LAPEL PINS 


You can make a gay ornament for your 
coat lapel, or brighten up an old dress, 
with one of these colorful pins. Use scraps 
of leather, felt, or oilcloth. If new mate- 
rials are not easy to find, take the good 
part of an old glove, hat, or purse. 

Draw a pattern on paper. Trace it on 
your material, cutting out two pieces ex- 
actly alike. Trim with bits of raffia, string, 
ribbon, cloth, buttons, or beads. Use 
touches of paint for tails, manes, ears, 
whiskers, and eyes. Overcast the edges 
halfway around with embroidery floss, 
stuff with cotton, then finish joining the 
edges. Sew a safety pin on the back to 
fasten to your clothing. 
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—_ was very proud of the 
way he could dive. When he met 
Old Muskrat, he boasted, “You may 
call me Splasher if you want to. My 
mother calls me that because I make a 
louder splash with my tail when I dive 
than any other ~nuskrat she has ever 
seen.” 

Old Muskrat thought that Splasher 
was a little vain and too sure of him- 
self and likely to run into trouble. 
Danger is never far away in the forest, 
and it was lucky for Splasher that he 
had friends like Old Muskrat and Blue 
Heron to warn him, else he might not 
have escaped from the crafty fox. 

SPLASHER by Alice Gall and Fleming 
Crew (Oxford. $2) has the warm sym- 
pathy and understanding which lovers 
of Bamsi will recognize. Human na- 
ture as well as animal nature is illumi- 
nated by a book like this one. 

As everyone knows, some of the best 
stories in the world have come from 
Ireland, for the Irish are never too busy 
to listen to a good story. Their eyes 
twinkle with humor and their hearts 
are warm with love. That’s reason 
enough to open with eager anticipation 
a book called Gotp or GLANAREE by 
Maura Laverty (Longmans. §2.50). 

Red-headed Mike was an orphan who 
lived with Big Bill the sailor in the little 


mud cabin half a mile from the Byrnes 


cottage. Con and Essie were brother 
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and sister, and the three children were 
seldom separated. They were always 
having fun, for wasn’t Glanaree the 
best spot in the whole world? And 
wasn’t there a buried treasure hidden 
somewhere? 

For little children, there are several 
new collections of songs and poems. 
Tue Goxrpen Sone Book is a bumper 
anthology of favorites, with melodies 
arranged by Katharine Wessells, all 
charmingly illustrated by Gertrude El- 
liott (Simon and Schuster. $2). An- 
other flat book, partly illustrated in 
color, is called THroucH Many-Cot- 
orED Grasses. It’s the “child’s world in 
verse and song.” (Domesday Press. $1.) 

For the religious child, or any child 
who wants to know about God, Eliza- 
beth Orton Jones, recent winner of the 
Caldecott Medal, has illustrated Secrets 
by Jessie Orton Jones (Viking. $2). 
The poems concern a child’s relation to 
nature and to God, and the illustrations 
are little gems of beauty. 

When Betsy reached the fourth 
grade, she found that boys were more 
of a problem than before. They didn’t 
want her to play football with them, 
and they seemed to have strange ideas 
about valentines. If it hadn’t been for 
Mr. Kilpatrick, the policeman, and Miss 
Pancake, the teacher with a sense of 
humor, Betsy might have decided that 
growing up was no fun at all. Betsy 
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AND THE Boys is the fourth Betsy book 
by Carolyn Haywood (Harcourt. §2). 

Pioneers OF Puerto Rico by Muna 
Lee (Heath. $.48) is history written by 
a poet; history about an island which 
has been linked to the United States 
ever since Columbus landed there on 
his second voyage. The pioneers are 
five boys who lived through exciting 
adventure, with the Admiral Ponce de 
Leon, with Yankee privateers, with 
hurricanes and disease, with poverty 
and opportunity. 

Tony was an English boy,’ an 
evacuee, who spent three years with 
foster parents in the United States. In 
1943 his family wanted him home 
again in England, for his older brother 
in the RAF had been killed in action, 
and they were lonely. But the seas were 
still prey to submarines, and Tony’s 
ship was torpedoed. So began an event- 
ful year for Tony, as a prisoner of the 
Nazis. Although the book attempts to 
explain the cause for which we fought, 
boys and girls are more likely to read it 
for Tony’s adventures with the Ger- 
man underground and his escape from 
the Gestapo. Herors tN PLENTY is 
written by Theodora Dubois (Double- 
day. $2). 

One day last winter, Hilda van 
Stockum told me she had just finished 
drawing dozens of pictures for a book 
called Tue Burro or BarneGcaT Roap 
by Delia Goetz (Harcourt. $2). “It’s 
full of humor and action,” she said, “the 
kind children like.” And I agreed with 
her as soon as I read the story for my- 
self. It begins like this: 

“Anyone in North Cannon will di- 
rect you to Barnegat Road. “Turn right 
at the railway station and left at the 
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church, then follow the Highway about 
three miles until you come to the sign. 
You can’t miss it on a clear day or a 
moonlight night. And if there’s a fog, 
listen for the burro’s bray. It’s as loud 
as a foghorn and just as hoarse.’ ” 

You will understand at once that the 
burro was a very important creature, 
not only as a playmate for Dorothy and 
Wally, but to their neighbors on Barn- 
egat Road. The burro had come all the 
way from Mexico to Connecticut and 
she found things rather strange at first. 
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From “The Burro of Barnegat Road” 
All the Pebbles family, especially 


Grandma, wanted the burro to be 
happy, but they didn’t talk her language 
and had to call in an expert from the 


Zoo before they could take proper care 
of her. 











Perer had all sorts of new tricks to show 
Tom and Nancy when he came home 
from camp. 

“There’s one we play with dominoes,” 
he said. “I'll start with that.” 

He laid sixteen dominoes face-down on 
the table in a straight row. He put them 
side by side, not end to end as you do 
in the game. 

“Now,” he explained, “I am going out 
of the room, and while I’m gone, you are 
to move some of the dominoes—any num- 
ber up to ten—from the right end of the 
row to the left end. Move them one at a 
time, and when I come back, [ll tell you 
how many you have moved.” 

Tom and Nancy decided that five 
would be a good number. They pushed 
them around one by one, just as they had 
been told to do. Then they called Peter 
back. 

He walked over to the table, turned up 
one of the dominoes and said immediately, 
“You must have moved five.” 

“That’s right,” Nancy admitted. “How 
did you guess?” 

“The dominoes told me,” answered her 
brother, and he showed her the one he 
had turned up. It was the three and two. 

“But how did you know which one to 
choose?” asked Nancy. 
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“I can make a guess at that,” Tom put 
in. “Those sixteen dominoes are specially 
arranged before the trick begins, That 
was why he carefully told us to move 
them one at a time.” 

“You're getting warm,” laughed Peter. 

“But bow were they arranged?” Nancy 
persisted. “And how did he know which 
one to turn over?” 

“Let me think,” Tom replied. “They 
must be arranged in order according to 
number, but double six is the highest, so 
that would only give you twelve in the 
row.” 

“Thirteen if you include the double 
nothing,” said Nancy. 

“Yes, but what about the other three?” 
Tom went on. “I wish you would do it 
again, Peter.” 

“No, [d rather explain it to you,” his 
brother replied. “I did arrange the first 
thirteen dominoes in order, double six or 
twelve at the left end, five and six or 
eleven next to it, and so on down to 
double zero. Then I put three more blocks, 
any ones I picked up, at the end of the 
row at the right. When I came back in, I 
turned up the fourth domino from the 
right, and it gave me the number you 
had moved.” 

“Shucks,” said Tom, “I almost got it, 
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anyway. What other tricks do you 
know?” 

His brother picked up a sheet of paper 
and tore two parallel slits in it, so that the 
sheet was almost divided into thirds, al- 
most but not quite, because the slits 
stopped about an inch from the farther 
edge. 

“Now,” cried Peter. “I bet you can’t 
take hold of this paper by the two end- 
strips and tear them both off.” 

“Why not?” asked Nancy. “That’s 
easy.” 

But she found it wasn’t. When she 
pulled on the two end-strips, only one of 
them tore off. 

“Oh!” she cried. 

Peter laughed. “That’s what almost al- 
ways happens. Want to try it, Tom?” 

He fixed another sheet of paper and 
Tom had the same experience as his sis- 
ter. 

“But that’s not really a trick,” Nancy 
, said. “Show us another.” 

Peter tore three small squares from one 
piece of paper and laid them on the back 
of his hand. “Now, you can see,” he be- 
gan, “that the least breeze will probably 
disturb all these slips. But, if you will 
choose one, I can guarantee to blow it 
away and keep the other two right where 
they are.” 

“All right, Pll take the middle one,” 
cried Nancy. For she really didn’t see 
how Peter could move that without the 
rest. 

Very solemnly Peter laid two of his 
fingers on the outside slips of paper and 
blew hard at his hand. Of course the mid- 
dle slip fluttered to the ground, but the 
two others stayed right where they were. 

“Oh, fluey, that’s cheating,” laughed 
Nancy. 
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“No, it’s not,” said Peter. “I never 
promised that I would not touch the 
others.” 

“IT think your tricks are running 
down,” Tom put in. “Let’s see if you can 
do this puzzle. It is one where the 
rhyming words are missing. If you take the 
first letter away from the first missing 
word, you get the second; and if you take 
away the first letter of the second, you 
get the third—switch, witch, itch, for ex- 
ample. It ought not to take long.” 


Upon his way home from the - -- - - 
The miner fell and badly ---- 
The suit he wore when digging - - -. 


Grasshopper said, “My food is ----- . 
I mean to save some, but I ----.” 
“Go hungry then,” replied the - - -. 


Marie was racing with her -- - - 
And none could guess which one would 
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But it was Kate who first came - -. 


Poor William longed to have a ----- 
As he came from the skating - - - -, 
But all he found was blue-black - - -. 


A child sat by a water ----- : 


Upon her lips an angry - - - - 
Because no drinking cup was ---. . 


The horses galloped from the - - - - - - 
And bumped into the picnic ----- ‘ 
We saved as much as we were ----. 


The monk looked out with angry - - - - - 
And wrapped himself up in his - - - -. 


His face was something like an - - -. 


(Answers on page 37) 







Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes or 
imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
name, age, and address clearly on all con- 
tributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE SONG OF THE STABLE BOY 
By Bitty Bryant, age 9 


Horses, horses, where can you be? 
Over the hilltop under the tree. 
Horses, horses, where can you be? 
In the stables ready for me. 


MY GINGHAM DOG AND 
CALICO CAT 


By PAULYNE VELDEN, age 12 


Sandy is a small collie dog and very 
good natured. When my aunt gave me a 
little kitten, I was afraid that Sandy and 
the kitten would have a fight. So I kept 
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them apart. One day I put the kitten in the 
basement and stepped back to see what 
would happen. 

Sandy looked at Calico as though to 
say, “What are you doing here?” 

The kitten backed into a corner and 
Sandy went off and lay down. 

One day the basement door was left 
open, and the kitten got out. When Sandy 
noticed that she was gone, he went up on 
the porch and there he found her under 
the chair. Sandy picked her up and carried 
her downstairs again. 

Soon they got so that they would eat 
together. Sandy, being a gentleman, let 
her come to the food first. 

They are such a good pair, I call them 
my Gingham Dog and Calico Cat. 


NIGHT SKY 


By Birt KALEMBER, age 14 


On a peaceful night 

Among these pine-clad hills 

As I gaze up toward the stars, 

A presence seems to bid me lie 
Under that mystic blanket 
Called the sky. 
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THE FABLE OF THE TURTLE 
AND THE DOG 


By ArTHUR PLATT, age 9 


Once there lived in the country a turtle 
whose name was Elmer. In the city there 
was a dog named Le Roy. Both the turtle 
and the dog were champion swimmers. 

One day they both got a telegram. It 
said, “There is going to be a fair and we 
should like you to come.” So they did. 

When the dog saw the turtle, he laughed 
and said to himself, “This is going to be 
easy. One little turtle, ho ho.” 

Soon it was time for the race. It was 
to be an underwater race. The first to the 
other side and back was to win. 

They were in position for the race. The 
gun went off. They jumped in. 

They were halfway across when the 
dog began to gain speed and was soon on 
the other side, while the turtle had eight 
more yards to go. Then the dog turned 
around and started back. When the turtle 
had reached the other side and was about 
to start back, he saw that the dog had 
come up for air in the middle of the pond. 

This was his chance to win. He swam 
twice as fast as he had before. When he 
reached the winning post, he found that 
the dog was still in the middle of the 
pond panting for breath. 

The moral is: Don’t use up your breath 
boasting. 


THINGS TO DO 
By Date McGratu, age 9 


I like to sing, 

I like to play, 

I like to swing, 

All through the day. 
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THE SKY 


By ELatne BurACZyYNSKI, age 11 


The morning sky is always blue, 
But in the stormy weather 

It turns from blue to gray. 
Otherwise it is as light 

As a glistening feather. 


After a storm there is a rainbow 

Painted on top of the sky. 

Then the sky will get blue again, 
And the birds will go flying by. 





THE BALLOON MAN 


By James Stricker, age 12 


ANSWERS TO PuZZLEWITs: store, tore, ore; 


scant, can’t, ant; twin, win, in; drink, 
rink, ink; spout, pout, out; stable, table, 
able; scowl, cowl, owl. 
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Here is good old Oscar the seal 
again with some tall, traveler’s tales. 

“Hello, you jointed gum drop,” I said, 
“haven’t seen you since spring. Where 
have you been?” 

“Too hot around here in summer,” 
Oscar answered, “Mr. Zabriski and I went 
up to Alaska and set up a seal radio station 
for the local seals. Something new to them. 
It went over big. I had loudspeakers put 
up on some of their popular beaches, and 
you should have seen _ the 
gather.” 

“Liked it, did they?” 

“Well, they didn’t always like it. I 
mean they sometimes disagreed with what 
the loudspeaker was saying. Then they 
would talk back and try to bark louder 
than it did. Boy! You could hear them for 
miles around.” 

“Did you try to educate them to be- 
have better?” 

“Not me! I liked it. More people ought 
to talk back to radios when they get silly, 
ought to tell them when they are no 
good. It helps. Look what happened at 
that radio station last spring when I made 
a couple of slips. Letters and telephone 
calls poured in, and they got action.” 

“That is fair enough, Oscar. We feel 
the same way here at Story Parape. 
When boys and girls write me about what 


crowds 
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they like and dislike in the magazine, I 
call the editors in and we discuss what 
can be done about it. Take the penglets, 
for instance. So many children got fond 
of Peterkin and Petunia that we are giving 
them a whole picture page of their own 
where they can do as they please. I hope 
they'll behave.” 

“I hope they’ll have fun.” 

“I never worry about that, Oscar, when 
you and the penglets are around.” 

“Yes, and Glen Rounds, Hazel Wilson, 
Nan Gilbert and James Tippett. Quite 
an Old Home Week you are having in 
this issue.” 

Oscar is right. You will find several of 
your old favorites this month. Hazel Wil- 
son, who wrote those funny stories about 
Herbert Yadon, is here with the first chap- 
ter of an exciting serial. Nan Gilbert 
has a school story, and Glen Rounds sends 
from Camp Stewart pictures for “The 
Balloon Man and the Jeep.” 

You may like to know that the people 
who help to make Story ParapEe good 
live all over the United States as our 
readers do. Marjorie Torrey sent this 
cover from California, Glen Rounds sent 
pictures from Georgia, and other stories 
and pictures this month came from Iowa, 
Indiana, North Carolina, Connecticut, 
New York, and Washington, D. C. 
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Penguin 


PENGUIN Janet Winchester writes: “We 
have a club in Hampton, New Hampshire, 
which we have named the Hampton Sea- 
side Pioneer Penguin Club. We call it 
that because we live near the Atlantic 
Ocean and we are pioneers, as our class 
started the first club in Hampton.” Other 
members have written about this club and 
sent many stories and poems. 

From Canada, Penguin Patricia O’Brien 
writes: “I joined the Penguin Club about 
three months ago and already have nine 
pen pals. I certainly think it is a wonder- 
ful club. I like to write to other children 
as I am in bed most of the time—I am not 
well now. A girl-friend and I hectograph 
a small pen-pal paper each month. 

“My favorite Story Parape characters 
are you, Peter, Oscar, Petunia and Peter- 
kin Penglet.” 


DRESS TRIMMED—NO CHARGE 


By Joun BartTLett, age 10% 


I have a goat which is seven years old. 
One day my mother hung her clothes out 
to dry. My goat happened to be chained 
near the clothes line. He came over and 
began to chew on a dress. When he was 
done, my mother’s dress had a fringe 
around the bottom. 
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MY VICTORY GARDEN 


By SanpRA TATELBAME, age 10 


I plant my victory garden 
Every single year. 

I cultivate the soil, 

For weeds are what I fear. 


The food I get is healthful, 

It helps to make me thrive. 

The money that we save is used 
Toward the war bond drive! 


SAMMY, THE GOLDFISH 


By INcrip KogBERNICK, age 9 


Sammy was a little goldfish who lived 
with his mother, sisters, and brothers in 
the river. 

One day Sammy’s mother said, “Do not 
go out of the house, or else the fishermen 
will catch you.” 

Sammy’s mother had to go away and 
look for food. Sammy’s brothers and sis- 
ters stayed in the house, but Sammy was 
naughty. He went right out of the house 
and down the river. Some men were fish- 
ing from a boat. Just then, Sammy saw a 
worm on a hook which belonged to one 
of the men. He quickly snapped at the 
worm. The man pulled up his hook, and 
that night the man had Sammy for supper. 
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THE LITTLE FELLOW 


Pictures by Diana Thorne 
Story by Marguerite Henry 


Meet Chip, the most lovable colt 
that ever frolicked over a pas- 
ture—and mee: Chocolate, his 
mother, and his best friend, 
Strawberry! You'll love them if 
you're 6 to 8. $2.00 





LITTLE BIMBO AND THE LION 


Written and illustrated by Meg Wohlberg 


Thousands of boys and girls 6 to 8 have made 
a friend of Bimbo. His escapades are made even 
more life-like because this is a trick book with 
things to pull and push. $1.25 


THE PIRATE'S APPRENTICE 


Written and illustrated by Peter Wells 


See this young fellow? He’s the town’s bad boy. His 
one ambition was to be a pirate—and he turned into 
a policeman instead! For ages 6 to 8. $1.25 
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7 MR. TOOTWHISTLE'S INVENTION 


Written and illustrated by Peter Wells 


Here’s the hilarious story of the first railroad 
with the pictures only Peter Wells can draw. For 
ages 6 to 8. $1.25 
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If your just-learning-to-read young- 
ster is old enough to enjoy hearing 
you read the stories in this book, he’s 
old enough for his own dictionary 
—not the grown-up kind that can 
frighten anyone, but a dictionary 
planned especially for him —a dic- 
tionary that is fun! 


HERE’S A SAMPLE DEFINITION 


If the child wants to know what axe means, he finds this: 

















——> axe 
This is an axe. ALLY 
This man is cutting down axe 
the tree with an axe. 
(axes) 
The word axe appears in ‘ and 


The text tells how the axe is used. The pictures show what 
it looks like and what it does. The plural is shown at the 
bottom. 

If a word can be explained only by another word or 
phrase, these appear underneath the word 





to be defined. ’ ve. 
a The soldier was brave. 


not afraid. 








WHEN IS A CHILD READY FOR THIS BOOK? 


e As soon as he has learned his 
alphabet and can read a few sim- 
ple words. 

HOW WILL IT HELP YOUR CHILD? 

e He will be able to look up for 
himself all the words ‘he comes 
across and does not know. 


¢ He will increase his vocabulary, 
improve his spelling, and have 
fun doing it. 


A PICTURE 
52 i ci 12 oe AR ¥ 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Garnette Watters and S. A. Courtis 





480 pages of simple words with pictures. 
1200 illustrations, 4832 words 








A Merry Old Soul Was He 


Old King Cole’s world-wide reputation for merriment 
is well established wherever children are free to laugh 
and learn and play. Whitman storybook products have 
brought the jovial old fellow to life in the hearts of 
millions of American youngsters along with the other 
favorite childhood characters of verse and story. Color- 
fully illustrated, attractively printed, Whitman story- 
books supply the highest possible quality at prices well 


within the reach of every youngster. 
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